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ABSTRACT 

Capital outlay for school facilities is receiving 
inter'est as focus is turned toward all facets of education, including 
the coniition of the physical learning environment. Recent court 
decisions have brought about some equity in school financing, but the 
potential exists for future lawsuits for equity in educational 
facilities. There is a concern in the research literature for 
construction, maintenance, renovation, and ' 'milar capital outlay 
issues. Several studies conducted in Kansas suggest that state school 
districts are confronted with facility finance problems. The age and 
condition of facilities suggest continued and increasing maintenance 
and replacement costs. Kansas districts will continue to face obvious 
facility needs and inequalities. Conclusions of the study include: 
(1) methods of funding capital outlay need to be changed; (2) neither 
rural nor urban school districts have a distinct advantage in 
facility funding; (3) there exists an inaccurate assumption that 
rural areas are wealthier than the urban areas; (4) rural and urban 
districts have different circumstances but similar problems; (5) the 
size of the capital outlay problem in Kansas is growing due to the 
age of the facilities and the deferral of maintenance and 
improvement; (6) tax rates, local economic health, and adequacy of 
the tax base determine the ability to bond for construction; (7) 
ability to finance facilities varies from district to district; (8) a 
majority of Kansas districts are unable to fund either the mean 
ability level or the mean expenditure level; and (9) the impact of 
facilities on educational programs must be a central concern in the 
assessment of equity. Suggestions for funding and state aid 
mechanisms are given. Contains 30 references, and 10 tables outlining 
research data. (ALL) 
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CAPITAL OUTLAY AS AN ISSUE OF EQUITABLE CONCERN 

David C. Thompson 
Kansas State Uniuersity 



Introduction 

Educational policymaktrs have reason to be concerned 
with capital outlay financing. Although school finance 
observers have frequently spoken out regarding the potential 
impact of capital outlay financing on the economic balance 
of school tax structures, the topic has received more 
avoidance than attention. In fact, a discussion of capital 
outlay funding and potential state participation is likely 
to evoke strong emotions and responses. 

Financing the nation^'s schools appears to be an 
insurmountable problem. Property tax concerns and a grogging 
unwillingness among patrons to support tax increases 
constitute an increasingly serious threat to the integrity 
of educational systems in America. Increasingly, tax reform 
initiatives place pressure on school officials, board 
members, and legislators who must be sensitive to patrons 
while acc(»pting the legal and moral responsibility of their 
respective offices. 

Concern for equity in school finance is not a recent 
phenomenon. Reform interest escalated to historic 
proportions during the 1960s and 1970s. Many court 
decisions ruled state systems for financing education 
unconstitutional because of extreme variations in wealth. 
The Serrano u Priest (1971) decision in California with its 
emphasis on statewide equality of educational opportunity 
sparked an impetus for the reform movement, causing 
realignment of many state systems for financing education. 

Although the lawsuits brought funding mechanisms in 
line with court requirements, many basic equity concerns 
were resolvedf but states found artificial mechanisms which 
adjusted for inequities that occur naturally within tax base 
distributicMis. As a consequence of increased fiscal 
support, the furor over finance formulas and equity concerns 
dimi n i shed. 

A resurgerce of interest for equity in finance is 
becoming ^vide^t once again. Several states are facing new 
court challenges to their present systems of financing 
schools. Some of the interest is no doubt related to the 
economic climate of the states. As long as revenues are 
plentiful, society is relatively slow to challenge 
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traditional mtthods of financing schools. As •sonomic 
difftcultlts incr^as^, th« likelihood of challenges also 
increases. One thing is certain; the legacy of aggressive 
litigation has provided fruitful promise for court 
challenges to state finance schemes. 

Interest has recently begun to turn toward a better 
understanding of how school finance mechanisms and 
instructional programs are dependent upon each other (Chi Ids 
and Shakeshaft, 1986). The f-^cus is turning toward the 
integrated and interactive nature of all facets of 
education. Just as there are concerns about teacher 
quality, instructional resources, and other achievement 
variables, there is a concern that equality of opportunity 
may be affected by bricks and mortar. As knowledge of 
effective schools, effective principals, and effective 
teachers improves, we are called to explore the interaction 
of facilities and educational programs <Odden, 1986). As we 
move from the 1980s into the next decade, several indicators 
suggest that methods for financing facilities may receive 
new emp«)asis in the search for understanding of how 
opportunity and finance are interdependent. These 
indicators are seen in a quietly growing body of court 
comments about facilities and in an increasing body of 
research literature which examines equity in facility 
financing. These barometers suggest tha^ a deeper 
examination is in order. 

The Key Im^ue 

This presentation addresses several concerns 
surrounding facility finance. The purpose of reviewing 
capital outlay financing is to place in perspective some 
sense of the emergence of the concern, to provide a guiding 
synthesis of existing research, to add through new research 
to the body of knowledge, and to speculate on how the issue 
may affect the rural and urban areas of the state of Kansas 
and the state as a whole. 

The concerns and issues surrounding financing 
facilities are thus succinctly stated! 

* Uhat are the sources of concern, and what are the 
1 egal issues 

surrounding the potentially troublesome issues? 

* How are other states addressing the issue, and can we 
gain insight 

into the problem by observing their involvement? 



^ UhAt art tht dimensions and e^^tcts oi the problem in 
Kansas? 

« Are there di 'f erences between rural and urban areas 
O'f the state t or 

is the problem generic to the entire state? 

* Is there an association between educational 
facilities and the quality 

oi educat i onal programs? 

Answers to these questions are not clearly evident. 
Studies have found that most school district superintendents 
hold a high level of awareness and concern for financing 
facilities <Jo11ex, 1983). Similar evidence exists in 
Kansas (Thompson et a1 , 1988), but the evidence also 
suggests that superintendents are slow to embrace state 
involvement. There appears to be strong resistance to 
extension of state support to facilities despite the fact 
that some needs are going unmet as a consequence of extreme 
dependence on local we^J th for funding school facilities 
(Bogie, 1986). 

Historical Antecedents 

Historically, facility financing has been a low 
priority. Several causes for state inaction have been 
surmised. Chief among the reasons has been tradition. 
Prior to 1900, education was a uniquely commun i ty**based 
evert. A smaller percentage of children attended school, 
and building costs and programs were simpler. School 
buildings were such local possessions raised by volunteer 
labor, materials and land. Obsolescence was nearly 
nonexistent, and the demands of on the tax base for 
competing governmental services were minimal (Burrup, 1982). 

The years after the turn of the twentieth century saw 
the advent of bonding. School eieeds incr<^%sed faster than 
their ability to pay with cash, and issue of tax base 
adequacy emerged. In the new economy, assessed valuation of 
property and location of power plants, oil and gas 
facilities, railroads and other industries became critical 
to the local community's educational funding program 
(Thomas, 1978| Salmon et al , 1981). 

Despite a low priority for funding facilities, a number 
of states have experimented with aid to construction and 
have adopted plans providing for state participation as 
school building needs increased dramatically after Uorld 
Wars I and II and foP owing the Depression. These 
devastating events had nearly halted facility construction. 



resulting In * scvvr* b*cklOQ o^f n«»d«. Additionally, 
incr»*»inQ co«ts, n*w curricuUr progrums, and mobility 
r«mov«d •duc*tion -from th* clo«»1y-knit commun i t i ts. 

Hl^tQPy Qf 8ft» Inue1u>ii»nt in PtnAnei no F^ei1iH>^ 

St*t» invo1v«m*nt provides a checkered history. At 
w*riou» tim«s th« •■f-fort has b««n tn thusi *st i c , but *t othtr 
t'm** d«niAl o-f r»»pon»ibl li ty hAs b««n tvidtnt. In 
g«n«rAl , th«r» has b««n ]•%% th*n «nthu»i*»tic support jimong 
th» st«t«s -for th« concept o-f »t*t» participation in school 
building costs. States hav« giv«n th» sant* impression 
regarding -facility rt-form that surrounded school g»n»ral 
•finance rt-forms as states waited until -ferctd to r»ord»r 
•funding -formulas. But d«spit« th» slowness, th«r« has b««n 
movement toward stat« involv«m«nt. Pr«s«ntty 28 states 
provide som« -form o-f tru» grant-in-aid assistance to local 
school districts. 

Th» question o-f Ugal rtsponsi bl 1 1 ty -f or stat» 
participation In school building costs is th» basis -for this 
policy analysis. Pr»s»ntly 22 states o-f-f»r no assistance in 
tht -form o-f vquallzatlon to capital outlay. Th»s» statts 
may potentially b« targets -for claims o-f unequal educational 
opportuni ty . 

PrinClDlf Qf Q»nTa1 Finano Equity 

Recognizing the timeliness o-f the issue is related to 
the responsibility -for -financing education. The Tenth 
Amendment delegates all powers to the states which are not 
specl-f leal ly reserved to the -federal government. As the 
federal constitution is silent on education, th* 
responsibility -for providing a system o-f schools -falls to 
the Individual states. 

A-fter RodrlQue:^r equity cases were -filed in state 
courts seeking protection under Individual state 
constitutions. The logic was simply that i-f -federal 
protection was denied, then protection under the individual 
states' constitutions might prove to be a means to -force 
states to substantially equalize educational experdi tures . 
In many instances, the tactic proved e-f-fective. The 
language o-f many state constitutions was construed by the 
courts tp deem education to be a -fundamental right. 

A-fter fifldHLailli, the court -filings began to increase. 
O-f the equity suits, Serrano <197l} 1974) in Cali-fornia had 
the widest impact. O-f greatest interest was the court's 
decision in Serrano that variations in local wealth were 
ultimately related to educational opportunity. The court 
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rul»d that v*rl*tlon' in w««1 th w*r* viol*tiv» o-f ©qu i ty 
»t*nd*rd» And not«d th*t •quity r«quir*s tducAtion to b* * 
■function o-f th« w»*1 th o-f th» stat« as a whol*. The court 
Also Indicated th*t -fAilur* by the st*te to correct extreme 
v*ri*tions in ability o-f 1oc*l districts to su-f -f i c i en 1 1 y 
provide -funds -for education represented *n Abdication o-f the 
state's constitutional requirement to establish an adequate 
system o-f schools. 

Following Serrano, many states realigned their -finance 
formulas under the presumption that i-f challenged, their own 
system -For -funding schools would be declared 
unconstitutional. There 'Ajas a coownon assumption in the new 
-finance -formulas that equalization principles applied only 
to general -fund expenditures. The accuracy o-f that 
assumption is being questioned, and there are indicators 
which suggest that the assumption may have been erroneous. 
A quietly growing body o-f court decisions intimates that 
there are other areas to which equity should be applied, 
among which is -facility -financing. 

Court Decisions InvoluinQ C apital Outlay 

For the past 15 years, courts have commented on how 
local districts provide -funding -for school be i 1 (."i ngs. The 
StrrinO <1971> decision and its subsequent review in Serrano 
U <1976> established the responsibility o-f the state -for 
providing an adequate educational system regardless o-f local 
wealth. Direct re-ference to capital outlay has been made in 
numerous court cases, and the e-f-fect o-f principles o-f 
general equity upon capital outlay funding may be 
hypothesi zedi 

Sho-fstal 1 V Hon ln> (1973) in Ari zonal -funds -for capital 
improvements were more closely tied to district wealth than 
■funds -for operating expens^rs and that the capacity o-f a 
school district to raise revenue by bond issue is a -function 
o-f assessed valuation. 

Robinson v CahiH (1973) in New Jerseyi the state's 
obligation included capital expenditures, without which 
required educational opportunity could not be provided. 

Serrano 11 (1976) in Cali-forniai deferred maintenance 
funds were required to satisfy the court. 

BQfPd Qf Education of the City of Cinci nnati v Ual ter 
(1977) I a thorough and efficient system of schools is not 
met if any schools are starved for funds, teachers, 
buildings, or equipment. 



di»trict» w«r« b«tt«r Able to provide •f*cniti#«. 

hinH M i 5 ^ school districts to r«is« r.w.nu. for 
bond redemption «nd c«ipit«i1 reserve was « function of 
property weal th. 

PI J!'!!^*^'^"?^" y grihim <1988) in Florid*! although the 
^isU;S%«r!; ^"'T** «n summary Judgment that the state 
system for financing education did not violate equal 
opportunity, it Is important to note that Florida is amono 
nose sta es which h%s held national prominence as a ^Tdt 
In assisting facility financing. 

Htltna Eltnwntary School Ds^tniy t et a1 y ftfra»> »f 

'Jg???;* %^ ^f^^ ' the cou rt ' ;|;c I f i ;;i iV noted th at the 

ability of school districts to raise funds for capital 

absence of state aid to capital outlay created a wealth 
dependency in Montana's school finance system. 

,..- !f."'^!!?-!"'^"*"''!"* "'"^Ptft V K'rn r <1987>t 

1^2 o«?.S ^[ *° "•^'•^•ct conditions included remedies 

to .2??!? •'=^°°' **cni ties would be required 

i!o? f I f^"'^*- ^"Of^ding to the decision, the 

legislature would be required to take action that would 
guarantee adequate funding for educational expenditures. 

the beIt"lJlwi?f"i\^*" fi^'lty V Bl^nyr <1982) off r» 
f«^ 5?!!/? ^ I °f Po*»"*'*' breadth of the concern 

?or® nliiL! iT?.f ft^^ty V KtTly <1972> as a broad concern 
for inaccessibility to a quality education, the focus In 
EjjaiZ became for the first time in histor; a direct concern 

^u?, Si oil °PP°:*""'Jr *• Adequate school 

buildings. Originally dismissed, the lower court's ruling 
was reversed by the Uest Virginia Supreme Court. The coC?t 
saw a primary flaw In the state's reHance on locai prop^r y 
d^Ii^^H P;°y"^;"S.<l"*Hty education which was exUns?C°ly 
defined as Including school facilities. 

f il.d^.iiiih**?^*'' "^^ review or presently being 

Im?., ^ 1 ^"^•^t'y peripherally on capital 

outlay fundlngi 

Ktnii PfnlntUl4 Burrouoh and J>r r y AndT«on u Stat> nf 
scheduled for trial in 1988: In Hoofe d 

fr^^^^I ^^^^"^ 9* n,ra7"e;uit?*;falmr:o ught 
to force th« state to build schools in outlying communities 
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to r»duc» bo*rdinQ school*. Th« Agreed to build rural 

schools And reimburs* both rural and urban cotnmun i t i •« -for 
d«bt r»tir»m»nt in ord»r to avoid conilnutd litigation. 
Reimbursement levels varied with the condition o-f the 
economy, and the net result was di-f-fering levels o-f 
reimbursement to rural and urban districts. The present 
cases were -filed In protest o-f unequal protection. 

Abbott u Burke (1985) New Jerseyt Includes provisions -for 
relie-f on -funding -facilities. This case is an ongoing 
review of Robinson v CahMI from 1973. 

Jenkins u St^te o4 Mi««ourl c\9S7^t ■facility -financing 
appears to play an Important part. The Kansas City, 
Missouri case promises to keep the issues o-f -facility 
■finance in turmoil, as -funding -for school buildings appears 
destined to play an Important part In both the court's 
decision and any appeal process. 

Finally, leading cases which cite the Importance o-f 
capital outlay In state support mechanisms are presently on 
appeal In Florida, Texas, and Uest Virginia. The decision 
In Florida in Christiensen u Graham <1988> is on appeal. 
Edoewood v Klrbv is being appealed by the state, the Uest 
V^lrglnla case Is back In court as Pauley v Q a lner <1?87>, 
and the Jenkins case In Missouri is a virtual certainty -for 
appeal. The eventual outcome o-f Pauley . Klrby . and Jenkins , 
and other pending cases will be o-f critical importance to 
equity trends In school -finance. 



THE FACILITY DILEMMA IN KM^SAS 



There is a concern in the research literature -for 
construction, maintenance, renovation and similar capital 
outlay issues. Uhlle components and -features o-f problems 
are unique to individual states and the studies too numerous 
to review I ndl w I dual I y » there are commonalities among 
several studies which are help-ful In assessing the extent o-f 
the Issue. Several o-f the studies have occurred in Kansas, 
which with Its myriad rural and urban school districts, is 
no exception. 

Five areas o-f research are reported on here. A logical 
division o-f (1> rural and sm^kll schools in Kansas emphasis 
<2> larger districts in Kansas emphasis <3> mixed district 
size in Kansas <4> a national view o-f rural schools and (5) 
the present study provide a clear sense o-f the problems and 
i ssues. 
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In 1985, Hon»ym*n St»w*rt survey Kahsas school 
dl«vrict» o-f ]•%% th*n 1 ,000 students. Th» «urv»y 
•ncomp*ss«d 223 o-f th« st«it*'s 304 district*. Th» objective 
oi th« r»»»*rch was to ld»ntl-fy vArUbUs which in-f1u«nc« « 
district's Ability to Q»n»r*t» m*i nt*n«inc« -funds. 

Th» results o* the survey indicated * backlog of needs 
referred to *s dtftrred mnintenAnee. estimated to tot*l %60 
million. Districts su-f-fered from common problems involving 
inability to fund roof rep*ir, HVAC systems, window/energy 
rel*t*d measures, And "...generally needed renovation «nd 
modern i2*t ion." D*t«i collected on fisc*l vAriAbles In the 
districts were correlated with reported levels of deferred 
m*inten«ince , with coefficients Indicating suspect 
relationships. Levels of debt was found positively related 
to high levels of deferred m«inten«ince <r«» 0.63), amount 
budgeted for capital outlay <r» 0.21), transfers to capital 
outlay accounts <r- 0.23), and the level of debt service <r- 
0.50). Multiple regression analysis indicated that the 
level of outstanding debt was the single best predictor of 
deferred maintenance where approximately 37 percent of 
variance was explained. The researchers concluded that 
local wealth contributed significantly to decislos to 
proceed or defer needed maintenance projects. 

A survey of districts with greater than 1,000 student 
enrollment in Kansas yielded similar results. Devin <198S> 
studied 81 districts, finding a backlog of ♦321 million 
where needs were noted for roofs <»16 million), HV^C (♦IS. 3 
million), new construction (^241 million), and 
drIvewaycVparking (♦5.2 million). Devin rottd the causes of 
deferred maintenance, citing building age <78.1/{), 
health/safety <7S.35<), technol ogi cal/curr I cul ar <48.6/<), 
energy <15.3%), tax limitations <72.4y.), and demographics 
<5<S.2J{). Correlational data simi larly 1 ndi cated posi 1 1 ve 
suspect relationships. Devin concluded that districts 
receiving higher state aid also held the highest unmet needs 
for f aci 1 1 ty repair. 

Random sample research in Kansas districts similarly 
found high positive relationships between wealth and 
facility condition. Burk <1987) found deferred maintenance 
positively correlated to assessed valuation <r- 0.38), 
taxable income <r« 0.72), enrollment <r- 0.63), And general 
fund tax rate <r« 0.19). Multiple linear regression noted 
that assesseJ valuation, taxable income, and enrollment 
explained 42.18 percent of variance, with Income as the 
single best predictor of distress with 51.63 percent of 
observed variance. 
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National r^sturch •fforts yi^ld tht samt diUmma. A 
r»c#nt study sponsored by National Rural Education 
Association, Kansas Stat^ Centtr for Exttndtd S»rvic#s and 
th» C^nt^r for Rural and Small Schools, and th^ university's 
Bureau of General Research yielded rim'vional figures of 
♦300,000 deferred maintenance per bull^inQ, a national total 
of ♦2.6 billion in actual deferred dollars, and an %IQ 
bUl ion need io replace/renovate buildings nearing the end 
of expected utility. Again, positive correl at I ons wi th 
wealth and condition were noted, with the researchers 
concluding that the higher the wealth, the lower the need, 
with utilization of the bondl ng mechan i sm being the single 
best predictor for financial difficulty in maintaining 
faci n ties. 

The Present Research 

The present research Is different by analyzing the 
total population cf 304 Kansas school districts and by 
comparing urbs^.n and rural districts. Superintendents were 
asked to respond to a series of questions related to tax 
base size and type, general fund budget, capital outlay 
budgets, mill rates for general fund and capital outlay, 
bonded indebtedness, and dollars budgeted for planned 
improvements. Superintendents also responded to questions 
regarding recent bond election success or failure, plans to 
conduct bond elections, the adequacy of present facilities 
inducting plans for major renovation and construction, and 
potential closing of facilities based on enrollment 
projections. A 9Q percent total response rate was 
experienced. For the few nonrespondi ng districts, necessary 
financial information was derived from state department 
documentSr As the intent of the study was exploratory in 
order to determine the magnitude of need and the 
relationship of suspect variables, the research design was 
limited to measures of description, distribution, central 
tendency and variation, and correlation between variables. 
Four statistical measures were utilized to obtain a 
panoramic view of the state and the rural and urban 
subgroups. Measures included werei <i> unrestricted range 
<2> restricted rmnge <3> federal range ratio and (4> Pearson 
co(*relation coefficients. 

Ih FY 1986-87, the number of pupils enrolled in the 
publ c school systems in Kansas totalled 394,777.4 FT , 
Students were housed in 892 elementary schools, 209 
variously defined Junior high schools, and 356 high schools. 
Grade arrangements by building in the state caused 
variations in the several classifications, with the most 
common grade arrangement being 128 districts identifying a 
KG-4 pattern, 34 districts reporting K6--6, and the remaining 
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^IJk'^Ik**/*^?''*'''® or9*ni2*tion*l characteristics, 

1 l»*«t cofwnon gpAd* *rr*nQ#m#nt b^ing « K-12 pattern 
r«port»d b>' only iiv school district*. H*^^»rn 

Th» subdivisions o-f rur*l and urb*n populations *nd 
organization*! patterns produced no surprises, and the 

•^^l'^' ^^f^**-"- The number o^ 
•chool buildings in the state consistently re-flects the 
expe<:ted rural and urban economies o-f scale where 

^""^'"0* educate correspondingly ^.w.r 
Jlnf!2 The organizational patterns bear out the size o^ 
Kansas communities as well. Rural districts are able to 

j;!^??'' Vr*^ ''"I broader organizational ^orms as typified 
ay the K-8 structure. 

The age and condition o-f buildings across the state 
provide a basis for analysis and comparison between rural 
and urban districts. Districts reported that there were 131 
builQings ranging from 0-10 years, 187 buildings ag^d 10-20 
Sir!*.f!f 'dings whose age fell between 20-50 years, and 
253 buildings more than 50 years old. Subgroup ings for i^ural 
and urban Indicate the age of buildings fairly evenly 
distributed across the two subgroups with no particular 
Qroup outstripping the other. Additionally, superintendents 
were asked to rate the condition of bulldinis. Resul ts of 
the rating indic^ited that superintendents assessed 67 
buildings as being new or In new condition, 900 assessed as 
good condition, 209 bMlldlngt in fair condition, and 66 
buildings in poor condition. The rural and urban 
subgrouplngs revealed that 29 percent of rural schools were 
rated In fair to poor condition, while on?y 7.1 percent of 
the urban schools were similarly rated. 

°" '^'•t'^'ct* offered a revealing 

look at the fiscal base of Kansas school districts. Thi 
state contributed approximately ♦435,209,307 in aid to 
general fund budgets in Kansas echool districts. The mean 
*Jd level was 33.77 percent. Thirty-seven districts in 

''^ represented 12.2 percent of 

the distribution, and the highest level of state aid to « 
school district was 80 percent. The sum of all general fund 
budgets for the fiscal year- 1984-87 reached «1 ,288,503,382. 
IvT ^l.*^*"*** ""*«ljusted assessed valuations was 
! ii J?^:"*^!' 9»n»ral fund mill rates ranged from 

6.13 mills to 91.33 mills. The mean and medii^n mill rates 
^' indistinguishable with the mean established at 
51.24 tnd the wedJan at 51.33 mills. 

Not surprisingly, the data indicate the rural nati . of 
the t-tate's tax base. A 58.5 percent majority reported 
primary reliance on agricultural pursuits for tax revenues. 
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An additional 4.9 ptrc^nt indicated primary reliance on 
industrxi and 8.2 percent reported urban setting* as the 
source *or tax revenue. An additional 17 percent identified 
a mixture o* revenue sources with no single predominant 
feature, and the remaining 11.4 percent identified other 
sources of revenue primarily related to energy production. 

Descriptive data regarding capital outlay levies and 
related information indicate that despite the average age of 
buildings in the state, a majority of school districts have 
found it necessary to levy for capital outlay and have 
accumulated bonded indebtedness which is being serviced by 
the local tax base. The subgroup ings of rural and urban 
districts show that urbaii districts are levying more 
frequently for both capital outlay and debt retirement, but 
a majority in both groups is levying for capital outlay and 
debt reduct i on . 

Data also indicate the extent to which Kansas school 
districts are committed to facility obligations under 
bonding capacity and foreseeable plans to engage in 
facilities alteration, expansion, or use reduction. Total 
bonded indebtedness for the state reaches ♦384,875,687 with 
129 districts reporting no bonded indebtedness. 
Superintendents also reported the intent to spend 
♦67,626,299 in FY 1986-87 for capital improvements. Nearly 
half of all districts who responded to the survey planned to 
conduct facilities projects, and 20 percent reported plans 
to hold a bond election. Fully 10 percent of districts 
reporting indicated bond election f ai 1 ures w i th i n the past 
five years. An additional 21.2 percent of districts 
reported plans to close buildings or severely curtail use in 
the next ten years. 

The descriptive profile of the state is thus typically 
rural, with numerous school districts u^hose buildings are 
approaching middle age and in reasonably good condition, 
although a sizeable number of districts report needs 
amounting to large sums of money. The financial data 
reflect considerable fiscal conservatism with a fairly high 
degree of local self sufficiency indicated by average levels 
of state aid. Ueal th per pupil appears higher in rural 
communities with below median state aid and mill rates. Of 
the zero aid districts in the state, the majority are 
located in rural areas. 

Capital outlay data suggest the same cor.servat i ve 
profile. Fewer rural districts levy for capita! outlay and 
fewer levy for debt. Revenue capacity for capital outlay is 
greater for rural schools. District plans for debt and 
capital outlay projects noted that nearly half of districts 
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p1«nn*d «iQnl"fic*nt project* in th» upcoming /•ar. But 
d«spit« optimistic plans o-f 20 porcvnt o-f dislrictf, to hold 
* bond •l«ction, 10 p«rc«nt o-f districts h*d lost *l»ctions 
Mithin th» l*st -fiv* y^Ars. This picture is complic*t»d by 
« larg* group <^1.2X> planning to clos* or curtail 
f«cl1iti«s In th» n»*r -futur*. H»nc» th» pro-file «pp««irs to 
b« gr«*ttr w««il th in rur*l districts, *n overall reluctance 
to enter into debt, but « recognition th*t the need exists 
to begin projects with * si gn i -f i c«int group needing to issue 
bonds -for projecf . 

While the irst phAse o-f the project constructed * 
pro-file o-f the st*te, the second phAse -focused on the equity 
Analysis o-f Ability. Measures o-f distribution, central 
tendency, And v*ri*tlon were utilized to compare to the 
*pp*rent picture constructed by the general pro-file. 

The unrestricted r*nge is * r*w score measure 
identl-fylng the limits o-f a distribution. Unrestricted 
r*nge measures looked *t the revenue produced in e«ich school 
district by Assessed VAluAtlon times * uni-form -four mills. 
The lower limit is subtracted -from the upper limit, And the 
resulting expression is the unrestricted r*nge o-f scores or 
Ability o-f the district to r*lse revenue. This measure w«s 
calculated -for each o-f the class subgroups o-f rural and 
urban and -for the siate . As the di-f-ference in unrestricted 
range decreases, the degree o-f equity is assumed to 
increase. Again, under unrestricted range, rural districts 
possess the wealth o-f the stat#. 

The restricted range utilizes the same procedure, 
except that it eliminates extreme scores in order to 
determine the range. The logic -for a restricted range 
measure is that It is use-ful In viewing the e-f-fect o-f 
extremely high and low districts (outliers) and results in a 
less distorted view o-f the majority o-f the group. The 
restricted range is calculated as (Restricted Range- X95 - 
Xg>. Scores were again arrayed. As the size o-f the range 
increases, the assumption o-f inequity also increases. The 
restricted range again consistently notes wealth lying in 
rural areas. 

The -federal range ratio is a wealth neutrality measure 
utilized to determine eligibility o-f groups -for certain 
monies -for which -fiscal neutrality is required. Like the 
unrestricted and restricted range, the -federal range ratio 
assesses the width o-f the distribution and -further expresses 
1 1 as a -Jingle numeric value. The federal range ratio is 
based on the restricted range and is calculated by IIFederal 
range ratio- (Xyg - X^>/X^Z , Ideally, the -federal range 
ratio should equal zero. Again as the numeric value 
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incr^as^Sy th» d^Qr^t of difftrtnct among districts also 
incr^as^s. Th# data indicate that rural districts hold 
Qr^at^r wealth than urban districts, but also that wealth 
dtff«r»nc«s bttwt^n rural districts is greater than in urban 
districts, indicating tht pr«stnc« o-f poor rural districts 
as ui«n • 

At th» stat« l«v«l, th« abilit/ of districts und^r a 
uniform four mill \9^jy shows ability in th# highest wealth 
district to b« 190 tim^s gr«ati»r than th« lowest district 
for a n«t diff^r^nc^ of ♦2,368.30 p«r pupil. Uh«n tht 
rtstricttd rangt is utilized, th« high wealth district can 
still rais» t459.60 mor« p«r PTE. Similarly, th* Ftdtral 
Rang» Ratio yields a high galut of 9.6, indicating tht 
prtstnct of uiidt variance of ability in th« r^stricttd 
rang» . 

Uh^n analyzing rural and urban unrestricted range 
ratios, it becomes apparent that the extremes of both wealth 
and inability are present among rural schools and that urban 
districts are much closer to one another in relative 
ability. The unrestricted range for urban districts shows 
that the wealthiest urban district can raise 23.2 times as 
much revenue per FTE for capital outlay as can the poorest 
urban district. The ratio of 23gl for urban districts 
represents a wide difference, but is much narrower when it 
is compared to the i90tl ratio that is present in rural 
districts. The restricted range indicates the same results, 
showing that the ability difference among urban districts is 
♦101.70 per FTE compared to ♦477.20 for rural districts. 
The extreme variations in wealth among rural districts 
appears to control the statewide restricted range, and 
denies the obvious conclusion that all rural districts are 
weal thy. 

Similar support for the viide variations of wealth 
exists when comparing rural and^urban districts using the 
federal range ratio (FRR>. Uhereas the FRR for urban 
districts is set at 3.6, the FRR for the state stands at 9.6 
and for rural schools is 9.3. As the FRR is based on the 
restricted range, this statistic indicates again that 
extreme differences of wealth exist across the state even 
after the top and bottom districts have been removed from 
the distribution. The disparity is evident in urban 
districts, but the range is much wider among rural 
districts. 

lAihat is clear from the data is that a wide range of 
both restricted and unrestricted ability exists within the 
assessed valuations of districts, that the range of ability 
among urban districts is much less than the range among 
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rural dl.triccs, th*t rur*l districts for what.v.r reason 

?^ *hL Lf^? *""P^ ''^^^ .xtremts of wealth 

• n tht total distribution, j.iaking conclusions reoardlnQ 
excessive wealth among rural districts somewhat difficult to 
substantiate. '^Tiwuit 



«r«^.IIl! »t*tistical measure utilized correlation 

procedure. It is assumed that various conditions are 

-^«^H?fT the question becomes which 

conditions are dependent on other conditions. The Pearson 

vtr^UM^/^ rrrr*'/S; ^*t'on between ?wo 

w^rl ulTT:, 2 °* ®^ P**rson correlation coefficients 

were utilized to assess relationships. 

1 ^T^* P»*rson correlation coefficient explores 
relationships among variables. Results of the correlations 

Table 4.9 displays the correlational values for the 
variables found to hold statistical significance. 

• f.-?***!!"*^!®"* °*>**'"^«* w'f^* oi varying degrees of 
strength. The strongest positive correlations were found 



1. Ctpital outlay tbiUty to district wealth I.OOOO 

2. FTB to planntd ifflprovtments ^397 

3. Wealth to planned improvtmtnts uS333 

4. Condition of fadlitifs to age ^980 

5. FTB to level of bonded indebtedness .3800 
^ 6. Wealth to level of bonded indebtmincss .3034 

7. Planned improvements to level of debt .2*41 



, between capital outlay and district 

w.alth yielded a perfect positive relationship. 
dependent relationship between wealth and ability is the 

th;''lK?,*i'"^T!? '^•••*'^<=h reviewed earlier because 

the abi ity of the local school district to provide 
facilities depends entirely 
on local property weal th. 
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"^h* correlation between FTE and planned improvements 
yielded a value of .6397. The correlation addresses 
perceived needs in the district as they relate to the size 
oi the district. As the enrollment increases, need -for nevg 
and updated facilities correspondingly increases. 
Inversely, in districts where enrollments are stable or 
declining, there is little evidence to suggest that 
maintenance needs or obsolescence of existing facilities 
correspondingly declinei in fact, with time they usually 
intensify. Other correlations to enrollment also yielded 
significant values, indicating the possibility that 
declining enrollments, low tax base, aging facilities, and 
other variables can potentially account for a positive 
correlation between FTE and planned Improvements. In both 
growing and declining districts, needs may be assumed to 
con t i nue . 

A moderately high value of .6333 was t und when 
correlating wealth to planned improvements. Factors which 
may contribute to positive association in high wealth 
districts would indicate that the ability to spend more for 
improved and added facilities may lead to increased 
expenditures.* Inversely, the inability to spend higher 
amounts because of lo;^ tax yield and priorities for scarce 
resources may lead to reduced expenditures. 

The coefficient of .5980 between age and condition of 
facilities is not surprising and is supported In other 
research in Kansas <Burk, 1987| Honeyman and Stewart, 1985} 
Oevin, 1985). Uhlle no causation is presumed, other 
research has utilized regression techniques to predict group 
membersh'p among districts where expressed needs are high. 
The correlation value found ir this research supports a 
positive and significant association between age and 
condi tlon. 

Correlating FTE to level of bonded indebtedness yielded 
a .38 coefficient. Under similar reasoning, growing 
districts face a continual need to expand, v/hile stable or 
declining districts must maintain and improve facilities. 
Where a third relationship of wealth is added, the potential 
significance for explanation is increased. 

A coefficient of .3034 was found when correlating 
wealth and bonded Indebtedness. It is known that the 
ability to bond for improvements and construction is a 
direct function of wealth. Where a positive relationship 
between wealth and debt exists, questions regarding the 
effect of low wealth and high debt arise. 
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A cot^+icl^nt oi .2641 was found between planntd 
improvements and o-f bondtd i ndebttdness. Questions 

arising include tht extent to which debt may a-f-fect 
decisions for planined Improvements and the extent o-f 
deferral that arlsifs as a result oi higher debt and district 
weal th« 

Variables shouilng a significant negative correlation 
were also found. Understandably, a significant negative 
correlation between wealth and state aid was found in a 
coefficient of -.19?54. 

Other variables also showed slight relationship but 
were below the requiri'd .05 leve. of significance. The 
nonsignificant values 4;re shown in Table 4.10. 

Suiwnary 

The findings suggest that Kansas school districts are 
confronted with facility finance issues deserving 
consideration. The data offer a view of schools in Kansas 
which describes a need of significant proportion. The age 
and condition of facilities suggest continued and Increasing 
maintenance and replacement costs, and the condition of 
facilities indicates the Increasing age of many buildings. 
To maintain excellence In rural education Is a pressing 
problem, and the expansion faced by many urban districts 
similarly results In serious considerations for facility 
f i nance. 

The profile suggests that Kansas districts will 
continue to face obvious facility needs and continued 
facility Inequalities. The evidence also suggests that a 
considerable degree of variation exists In local ability to 
fund capital improvement projects. The correlations found 
among the m^st significant variables suggest that plans for 
improvements are being affected by various fiscal 
constraints, a principal one of which Increasingly suggests 
that wealthier school districts tend to have better 
facilities than do poorer systems simply because they are 
better able to spend In greater amounts. 

Conclusion^ 

This study contains implications for the state of 
Kansas and for Its urban and rural communities. The 
evidence presented suggests that Kansas school districts 
face at least several conditions from which inferences and 
conclusions can be drawn about capital outlay financing. 
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1. A cU*r conclusion is that Kansas school districts are 
significantly a-ff#ct#d by methods for financing school 
buildings. The Importance of methods of funding capital 
outlay cannot be denied when over 80 percent of districts 
levy for capital outlay and where school systems also levy 
substantially for debt service. 

2. A second conclusion is that neither rural nor urban 
school districts monopol ize a distinct advantage In facility 
funding. Depending on the issue, advantages and* 
disadvantages can be found which relate to either rural or 
urban schools. Since no school district receives assistance 
from the* state, any advantage or disadvantage Is strictly 
related to district wealth. Uhtle urban districts have an 
advantage in accessing a larger and more diverse tax base, 
the sufficiency of the resource base is critical because 
revenue In urban settings Is limited by finite resources for 
which proportionately more tax supported Institutions 
compete. Uhile urban districts do in fact have a broader 
tax base, they serve larger populations of students and levy 
nearly twice as much for debt retirement as do their rural 
counterparts. At the same time as urban districts are 
serving increasing general populations, they are expected to 
accomodate a growing number of students who are often 
commensurately more expensive to educate. 

Rural schools are likewise uniquely affected by capital 
outlay and facility finance. Generally experiencing stable 
or declining enrollments with few exceptions, rural 
districts in Kansas rely primarily on agriculture or other 
singular Industries for property tax support. Dependency on 
narrow tax bases creates severe problems for communities 
because the health of the local economy generally dictates 
outcomes of educational expansion efforts. Certainly the 
effect of the energy and agricultural economies has been a 
significant contributor to local decisions regarding 
aggressive programs for facility maintenance, expansion, and 
new construction. Ulhlle urban communities in the state are 
affected by the stater's agricultural and energy dependency, 
rural school districts are the first to encounter the 
• "f^^cts of a decline In economic prosperity. 

I 

3. Although the data indicate that urban communities are 
exerting more tax effort than rural schools, rural districts 
are levying substantlfi.1 ly for capital outlay and debt 
retirement. The narrow tax base In most rural communities 
is frequently under stress because, although average levy 
rates are lower, the proportion jto the total tax effort may 
be equal or greater. Because rural districts are frequently 
among those which receive no general fund state aid because 
of high wealth, there Is an assumption that rural areas are 
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wealth! •r than urban ar^as. Reality suggests tht inaccuracy 

that assumption b^caus* rural ar^as rtprts^nt both 
•xtr«m«s of wealth and insufficiency. 

4. A fourth conclusion is that uihilt rural and urban 
districts have different circumstances, their problems are 
similar. The problems are simply differing effects of 
enrollment, condition of facilities, sufficiency of tax 
basei and the need to continually improve the educational 
program. Urban districts face tnrollment growth, 
intergovernmental competition, anci aging facilities. Their 
rural counterparts face narrowness of tax base, aging 
buildings, and increasingly fewer students resulting in 
proportionally higher cost. Urban districts strive to 
provide high quality education under increasing public 
demand for economy of scale, >ihile rural districts face 
difficulty maintaining high standards by convincing the 
public of the appropriateness of program growth and higher 
per unit costs. The problem is especially compounded for 
both urban and rural districts when there is a corresponding 
need to close or curtail use of buildings in 21 percent of 
the staters school districts. Rural districts must face 
declining enrollments and school closings, while urban 
districts have difficulty explaining the need to close 
buildings while simultaneously building new attendance 
centers. In all instances it appears to be increasingly 
difficult to convince communities to invest higher amounts 
in education when the public questions the wisdom of current 
expenditures and demands a visible return on their 

educat i onal i nvestment . 

5. A fifth conclusion is the size of the problem in 
Kansas. The age and condition of buildings throughout the 
state indicate a growing problem districts will experience. 
The concern is even more evident when nearly 20 percent of 
buildings exceed 50 years of age and the physical condition 
of buildings is described as fair or poor in nearly 22 
percent of the staters facilities. With 80 percent of 
districts levying for capital outlay and over half the 
districts levying for debt retirement, the evidence 
indicates that there are significant needs in school 
districts for repair, maintenance, and replacement of 
facilities. Plans for improvement and expressed unmet needs 
suggest a continuance of these activities despite a 
generally lackluster economic climate and wide variations in 
local tax ability. Unfortunately, unfavorable economic 
conditions tend to aggravate the situation by accelerating 
maintenance and improvement deferral. 
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6. A «lxth conclusion is that t*x r*t«», h»*l th o-f th* 
local •conomy, *nd adequacy o-f tax bas* d»t#rmint the 
Ability to bond -for construction in Kansas. Th» data 
indicates that a substantial proportion o-f rural and urban 
communities are spending belOM the group average -for capital 
outlay. The expenditure levels stand in conflict with the 
needs expressed by districts -for increased spending, leadi.^g 
to a belie-f that districts need to spend more than they can 
presently a-f-ford. 

7. A seventh conclusion states there is now documented 
evidence that school districts in Kansas have varying levels 
o-f ability to pay -for -facilities, and the variation remains 
when the extremes are removed. A recognition o-f the 
existence o-f wealth variations has been addressed in the 
SDEA, but capital outlay remains outside the equalization 
act. 

8. An eighth conclusion can be drawn -from the correlations. 
In addition to the correl at i ons wh i ch indicate a positive 
relationship between local needs, -facilities, and wealth, 
there is evidence that a majority o-f Kansas districts are 
unable to -fund either the mean ability level or the mean 
expenditure level in the state. The inability to -fund the 
average expenditure level is dl-f-ferent -f ^om choosing not to 
-fund It and raises the same questions regarding how equal 
opportunity can be available when a large majority o-f 
districts represent I nsu-f-f i c I en t ability to -fund an 
established state average expenditure. In the general 
philosophy o-f the courts, equity has -focused on ability more 
than practice. 

9. A -final conclusion addresses the most important aspect 
o-f the examination o-f -facility -finance and states that the 
impact o-f -facilities on educational programs must be a 
central concern In the assessment o-f equity. Uhlle equity 
is an elusive term, the de-finltlon o-f equity in this 
monograph proposes students should have access to resources 
which meet their individual needs regardless o-f location o-f 
residence in a state, and taxpayers have a right to expect 
the state to support education. 

Recommendations 

It is Incumbent upon Investigators to o-f-fer 
recommendations which ;oglcally -flow -from research e-f-forts. 

We recommend that Kansas adopt a mechanism -for granting 
aid to local school districts to assist In capi*-at outlay 
-funding Including -facility construction and maintenance. 
The Issues we have examined suggest that there is strong 
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Jn?*?"ri!;t^ ?n"H^r!!r*r •"'^'^«""<^'"9 ^«int. finance 
will incr»*»# in both dlr»ctn»«« And intensity. 



sm 
n th« 



school dl»trlct» could f *ci*pt*d •*si1y ^or c*Dit*l 
improvtmtnt -fin*nc» Aid. c*pit*i 

W» -further recon«n«nd th»t s*fv»r*l critic*] ¥»*tur.* 

i^ini?*"?* Th... ^.atur.. would 7roM id. 

fo»th* inclusion of most district, through lncr**».d 
of funding, *nd would *ddr.« conc.rn. *b2ut loc" Ijfic^l 

would r^Jul^rth. 
Jfis 1 proMU>on« which *now for * 

hnc?ntiur*nJ r *in*nc ng, provide for continued loc*1 
dlst ^ i !? controJ, provld. funding for •xi.tino ' 

d.5t r.duction, *nd con.ld.r v*rl*blt« .uch *» »d.c II 
n..d.. .nrollm.nt growth, .p*r.i ty, *nd "m.rSJnJinI 

.t*nd*rHl'iI''*^*'' r.cojnmtnd th*t th« St*tc of K*n«*« 

.!m^k P'^o"" *o includ. * .t*.t.wid. proj.ct Il.t 

which prior til.. n..d. *nd id.ntif}.. co.t projiJuoni 

f icif^::: *';h?r'if^ of proj.ct id:n?^*fc*:??:n *nd 
proj^t"n"r:rih"\^t.i :t:i^":c^ v::::,? •ff 

Of *ctu*l proJ.ct .ch.dSlIng InS' i | ic^rr'^u^Siln^.t'T" 
pun by Which loc*l *nd .t*t. p*rtn.r.hip. b. icJ^i^Ud. 
Finally w. r.conm.nd th*t th. «tAt. should •«tjihii«i. 

p:fiu^1.:::^^.^^:-?r:-ri.-r^ 

^IllbirfV*;?":**- ^ "-°'Ury fund .hou?d I"o 

• •Ublj.h.d which »y»l»m*tic*lly «iddr«ss«« lonQ-r*n«! m 
*nd c*plt*l improM,m.nt n..d. In ichoo^ Sr. "'^hJir! 
l*rg. numb.r of dl.tr ict. *r. un*bl. ?o fuJd i^ IOtr^Sr* * 

• xp.ndltur. *nd wh.r. Urge numb.r. of di.trlJu^^xp^Hs 
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unm^t n^^ds as in Kansas, the n#td to •stablish state 
funding is pr^stnt. As a part o+ th» rtcocnm^ndat i on , it 
should bt nottd that th» critical n^eds fund and th^ 
1ong-*rang« fund should appropriate substantial dollars to 
assist local districts. 

Many additional recommendations can be conceived, but 
we suggest that the recommendations made in this monograph 
represent a realistic beginning to guide des;e1opment of 
future state action^ As plans are developed, 
recommendations will be modified and outcomes altered in 
light of new information and fiscal restraints. 

Finally, in recommending that the State adopt a 
mechanism for aiding local school districts in funding 
facility concerns, we recognize the enormity of the task. 
But we are similarly aware that there is a potential for 
state liability if court trends de'<elop as the indicators 
suggest. Research has identified a substantial estimate of 
deferred needs and the effect of failed bond elections. New 
data increases the total dollar amount on a daily basis. Ue 
are also aware that the task of describing needs is large. 
Ue believe, however, that the state is well advised to 
explore the Issue rationally in preparation for a 
potentiality which appears to hold promise. 
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RURAL AND SMALL SCHOOLS RESEARCH 

A surv.y of Kan,« school systems itss than 1,008 students 
Thisincluded 223 of the state's 384 districts. 

fliaa^iil^ to Identify variables which influence a distr.cts' ab.l.ty 
to senerat. funds to finance maintenance uork on buildings 

RESULTS 

The backlog of maintenance approached $60 ITI 1 1 1 j O R nmdr it 
areas * i c i ^ 



Roof repair 
HVAC 

Uindow/energy repUcement and modernization 
Generally "needed renovation and modernization." 

''*'ou?«rnd?na*i*K:*' h'''' variables such as debt serv.ce, 

outstanding debt, district wealth, and taxable income. 

Significant correlation coefficients were found for= 

level of outst»ntfin9 debt- r= 0.63 

size of C!toit»J oijtJ»y budget r= 0.21 

interest tmnsrers ■ f* s 0.23 

level of debt service^ 0 50 

Multiple regression analysis concluded that Uvel of outstanding debt 
was the singU best predictor of condition of facilities where 
approximately 37X of variance was explained. 

tJ;rc«nH ?°"**'"!iV^^- Stewart. "Capital Fund Mechanisms and 

the Condition of Rural and Small Schools." R^<^:>.~rh i» p....,i 
EduCiTinn,. vol. 3, no. 2, Uinter 1985 " '^'"^'^ ' 



LARGER DISTRICT RESEARCH IN KANSAS 



Si«iiUr results u«r« found for districts .xceeding 1,980 enrollment 
Deuin studied 81 of the state's districts with similar object. v.es = 

— identify the dolUr value of deferred projects. 

— Identify the nature of deferred projects. 

—determine the degree of association between selected variables 
and deferred maintenance. 

RESULTS 

The results found a backlog of $321 WilUon. 
Major needs wer* reported as: 

Roofs- $16 Million New construction- $241 inillion 

HVAC- $13.3 million Driveways and parking- $5.2 IllilljOn 
Devin explored major causes of backlog: 

Building age» 78. IX energy costs= 15. 3X 

health and safety» 75. 3X tax limitations= 72. 6X 

technological/curricular- 68. 6X population changes^ 56. 2X 

Pearson correlation coefficients noted positive associations: 

condition and level of state aid: T- 0.29 
condition and debt service^ 8.39 

A negative correlation was found between wealth and condition' 

■ r= -8.59 

Oevin concluded that districts receiving higher state aid levels are 
also the districts exhibiting the greatest facility needs, noting the 
relationship between wealth and physical facility condition. 

'■'^•^•'•'••d Repair and Renovation in Selected Kansas 
Public Schools." <Ed.O dissertation, Kansas State University, 1985). 
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RANDOM SAMPLE RESEARCH IN KANSAS 



RESULTS 

Siflnific*nt r«Ut ionships w«r« observed^ 

O.f.rr.d «*inten*nc« and zssmssmd valuation- r= 0.58 
0«f«rr«d «aint«naf>c« and taxable income: r= 0.72 

Deferred maintenance and enrollment' r= 0.63 

Oef^rrmd maintenanco and general tax rate: r= 0.19 

Mult.pl. i.near regression also yielded suspect relationships. 

Adjusted iss^ss^i valuation^ taxable income, and enrollment 



found to contribute 62.18X of explained variance, with taXabU inCOme 
i^r^Jnci'"^'* accounting for 51. 63;^ of observed 



uere 



0?str;c?s'''ftb.nt;;*tr?!n!*"°^' influencing Selected Kansas School 
d flbilit)* to Finance Facility Maintenance. " <Ed D 

dissertation, Kansas State University, 1987>. 
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NATIONAL RESEARCH INTEREST 



Recent rttSMrch »t th« n&tlonul patrol Uls arnd supports th« data 

found in states. 

A national study of rural and snail schools involving resttarchers fro« 
Kansas State University, Purdue University, and Lehign University was 
jorntly sponsored by: mr»,j,y y^s 

National Rural Education Association 
Kansas State University Center for Extended Studies 
Kansas State University Center for Rural and Siall Schools 
Kansas State University Bureau of General Research. 

RESULTS 

A survey of 1788 school districts of <888 students was conducted. 

Power analysis required a MiniMUM response of 238 usable sKir*jmys 
with a response rate of 263 returns utilized. 

Data was collected on two diaensions: District and Building. 

'A rePlaCeient cost index (RCI) »as hypothesized and checked against 
a series of data derived fro« the survey using correlation 
techniques and regression analysis. 

The data indicated that the average deferred maintenance approached 

^300.» Oeo Per building and over one-half of the districts 
reported buildings that were considered inadequate. 

The data suggest that the cost of deferred Maintenance in rural schools 
'* - ^ t> I 1 1 I ort , with replaceaent cost over 

*ie tsiilliork for the eore than sex of buildings 
experiencing probleas. 

Significant relationships were found for: 

RCI and Maintenance' 8.169 

RCI and Level of debt service' r= 8.155 

RCI and Use of bonding MechanisM' t' 8.283 

RCI and Local Sources' t- "8.12 
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Tabix 1 

Variables Used in the Siudy Reported by District 



Variable 



Mean 



Standard 
Error 



Sum 



Minimum Maximum 



Percentage of General Fund Expended 
(%) 



Capital 

Outlay 
Maimenanoe^ 
Debt Service 



4.4S 
6.18 
S3 



43 

10.7 
4.4S 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



so 

55 
25 



Percentage of ONitribution to the Capital Fund 
(%) 



Bonds 


48.1 


238 


0.0 


100 


Transfers 


313 


7.98 


0.0 


100 


Equaliae 


15.9 


1.67 


0.0 


80 


Imercsi 


4.9 


.tS9 


0.0 


90 


Matdiing 


9.4 


134 


0.0 


lod 


Local 








100 


Sources 


45.9 


2.25 


0.0 


Loans 


5.15 


13 


0.0 


.100 



TAaKx2 

Variailzs Used in the Study Reporteo by Building 



Sum Mininiiutt Maxiiniiiit 





Standard 


Variable Mean 


F.mir 


Original Yr. I1M6 


1.07 


Original Cost $732,640 


$60,200 


Adequacy for Enrollment 




Yes OJH 


.01 


No 0.16 


.01 


OSHA (Safety) 




Yes 0.95 


.01 


No 0.07 


.01 


Handicapped Access 




Yes 0.66 


.02 


No 0.54 


.02 


Deferred Maintenance 




$ 297,670 


$107,000 


Replacement Cost 




$2,825,157 


$161,900 


Sum of Improvements to Date 




$1,015,655 


$66,785 


RCl Index 38 


.01 



1886 1985 
$1U200 $12,150,000 



596.455.602 0.0 $3,300,462 

$ 1 .279.787.445 $ 1 00.000 $4,895,000 

$449,0493 12 0.0 $ 1 5,980.992 

0.001 1.36 
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These data indicate that^ 



District* spending more on maintenance 
h»d aiccess to bond 

regenuesv haid higher debt c»p*citv. 
h*d higher RCI 

Mailuesv and buildings in better 
cond 1 1 I on . 

— The negative relationship indicated 
lower values of RCI 
were related to higher utilization 
of a local ab 1 1 1 tv 
to fund capital outlay. 

— Districts capable of bonding support 
higher levels of debt 
and maintenance^ and a higher RCI 
and lower local use 
of funds than do districts with 
lower bonding capacity. 

The multiple regression analysis was 

calculated using those variables 
believed to predict RCI. 

The use of bond was the best single 
predictor variable with a 
correlation coefficient of 0.33 
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Table 4.1 

DESCRIPTIVE DATA 



N of districts 
PTE 

ffementaries 
idle/junior highs 
schools 

K>t2 



N «»« 

iumi • PIE ^ijtm 



V 34 



Rural 


Urban 


Statewide 


220 


84 


304 


%.911.7 


299.473.3 


396.385.0 


360 


573 


892 


90 


126 


209 


246 


115 


356 


US 


14 


128 


SI 


3 


54 


s 


0 


5 


53 


62 


115 
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Table 4.2 



AGE OF BUILDINGS 


Ace 


Rural 


Urban 


Statewide 


0-10 years 


56 


75 


131 


10-20 


97 


90 


187 


20-50 


335 


361 


696 


•fSO 


153 


100 


253 



N ^ 298 districts responding 



Table 4.3 



CONDITION OF BUILDINGS 



Cotidltion 


Rural 


Urban 


Statewide 


• 

New (age 1-5) 


35 


32 


67 


Good 


411 








489 


696 


Fair 


151 


58 


209 


Poor 


51 


15 


66 



N = 298 responding districts 
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Table 4.4 

HNANCIAL DATA ON KANSAS USDs 



Total assessed valuation for the state 
Total General Fund budgets 
Total state aid in dollars 
N no aid districts in the state 
Highest percent state aid to a district 
Highest General Fund mill rate 
Lowest General Fund mill rate 
Median General Fund mill rate 



Mean percent aid 

AV per pupil 

Meat Geaeral Fund mills 

M « 304 



Rural 



$11,201,043,673 
1,288.503.382 
435.209.307 
37 
80% 
91.33 
6.13 
51.33 



Urban 



Sutewide 



33.8 40.0 35.6 

$5 1 .354.20 $24,826.20 $44,025.40 
49.6 57.6 51.8 
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Table 4.6 

CAPITAL OUTLAY DATA 



State- 
Rural %PoplJrban_%^ 



N levying for 

capital outlay 171 77.7 73 86.9 244 80.3 

N levying for 

bonded indebtedness 106 48.2 57 67.9 163 53.6 
Revenue per 4 mills 

for capital outlay $205.40 - $99.30 - $176.10 

Mean levy by group 

for capital outlay 2.8 - 2.9 - 2.9 

Mean levy by group 

forB&I 3.4 - 6.3 - 4.5 

N = 304 
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Table 4.7 

BONDED INDEBTEDNESS AND 
CAPITAL OUTLAY PLANS 



Total bonded indebtedness $384,875,687 

N of no-debt districts 129 

Percent of no-debt districts in the total distribution 42.5% 

N of districts planning capital outlay projects in FY 1986-87 47.3% 

N of districts planning bond elections in FY 1986-87 20.0% 

N of districts with bond election failure in the last 5 years 10.0% 

N of districts planning to Jose facilities or curtail use 21.2% 

K = 298 responding districts 



erIc V 11 
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Table 4.8 

DISTRIBUTION, CENTRAL TENDENCY, 

AND VARIATION 



Measure 


Rural 


Urban 


Statewide 


Raw Range of 


$2380.80 


$854.90 


$2380.80 


Ability 


12.50 


36.80 


12.50 


Rcstricicd Range of Ability 


$477.20 


$101.70 


$455.60 


Federal Range Ratio of Ability 


9.5 


3.6 


9.6 


Restricted Range of Mean Ability 


$420.30 


$157.80 


$454.70 


N of districts below Restricted 








Mean of Ability 


128 


77 


291 



N = 304 

29 

4? 
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1. Typt of tax base and planned improvemenu. 

2. Typt of tax base and percent of general sute aid. 

3. Typt of tax base and expressed needs. 

4. Type of tax base and debt kvel. 

5. Type of tax base and condition of facilities. 

6. Type of tax base and general fund mill rate. 

7. Wtahh and planned improvements. 

t. Wealth and percent of general sute aid. 
f . Wealth and expressed needs. 

10. Wealth and debt level. 

1 1. Wealth and condition of facilities 

12. Wealth and capiul outlay ability. 

13. PTE and planned improvements. 

14. FTE and percent of general state aid. 

15. PTE and expressed needs. 
!#>. FTE debt level. 

17. PTE and condition of facilities. 

It. PTE and general fui^d mill rate. 

If. PtiretM of sute aid and expressed needs. 

20. PttWtnt of sute aid and general fund mill rate. 

21. PVMent of sute aid and capiul outlay mill rate. 

22. NMfM of state aid and planned improvements. 

23. Pnvcfii! of sute aid and condition of facilities. 

24. PkMMMd improvemcMs and debt level. 

25. HktmA improvements and condition of facilities. 
2^ PtMned improvemems and general fund mill rate. 
27. Age and percent of general sute aid. 

1^. Age and condition of facilities. 
2f . Age and planned improvements. 
301 Age and expressed needs. 

31. Age and debt level. 

32. Age and general fM mill rate. 
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Table 4.9 

PEARSON CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 
MATRIX OF SIGNIFICANT VALUES 



Variable 


c 
# 

Improv 


AO 

Aid 


Debt 


dition 


mills 


CO 

mills 


CO 

ability Need 


Tax base 


.2444 




.17 


.13 


.00 




.23 


Wealth 


.6333 


-.1954 


.3034 


«»«■ 






+ 1.00 -.1424 


FTE 


.6397 




.38 










A) Aid 










.1197 


.0951 


- - .28 


$ Improve 






.2641 


.10 








Age 








.5980 








N ^ 304 
p <.05 
Significarice 


- .095 
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Trtit 4.10 

PEARSON CORRELATION COEfUCIENTS 
MATRIX OF NONSIGNIFICANT VALUES 

$ % Con- GF CO CO 

Vwrfable Improv Atd Debt dition mills milb abUity NcH 



Tax base 




.04 






NC 


NC 


NC 


Wealth 






- ^.0647 


NC 


NC • 






FTE 








.00 


NC 


NC 


NC 


% Aid 


-.0159 


NC 








NC 


NC 


$ fmprove 


NC 


NC 




.04 


NC 


■ NC 


NC 




.01 


NC 


-.07 


.05 


NC 


NC 


NC 



N = 304 
p = .05 

Significance = .095 

NC « not calculated or repeated measures or identical intersections. 
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